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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


In our August issue we wrote that we had a list of names of people who 
wanted MR but could not afford the price of a subscription. A few days 
after the issue went out, one of our friends sent in a check “to pay for one 
of those subscriptions.”” That’s how a mid-west school teacher who had lost 
his job for daring to make known his belief in socialism became a regular 
MR reader. 


The director of a college library writes: “I submit the list of names 
below friends of mine who ought to be subscribing. I am sure that if you 
sent sample copies to each of them, almost all would subscribe. You may say 


that I sent in their names, if you care to.” We sent sample copies and a note 
to each of the 14 people listed. For a magazine that has practically no funds 
for promotion, this is undoubtedly the least expensive and surest way to gain 
new subscribers. We ask all our readers to send in similar lists. We will im- 
mediately send out the sample copies. 

From another letter: “The enclosed check for $22.50 is to cover six 


months orders for MR of 15 copies each month. This at your 25¢ per copy 


rate for bulk orders.” No comment required. 


continued on inside back cover 








REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE PEEKSKILL RIOTS 


On August 27th Paul Robeson was scheduled to give a concert at 
Peekskill, New York. Demonstrations and rioting by local veterans’ 
organizations prevented the concert from being held. The following 
week-end, on September 4th, the story was different. Protected by a 
strong guard of union workers from New York City and surrounded by 
hundreds of state and local police, the concert was held virtually with- 
out incident. But when the crowd left the concert grounds in automo- 
biles and buses it was set upon in as vicious a manner as it is possible 
to imagine. For a distance of several miles a bloodthirsty mob, scream- 
ing such epithets as “Jew bastard,” “dirty nigger,” and “Moscow-lover,” 
hurled rocks at passing vehicles, overturned stalled cars, and beat up 
hapless stragglers. More than 150 people required medical treatment. 
The police did nothing to prevent this orgy of hate and violence. 


There are many lessons to be learned from these events. The fol- 
lowing seem to us to be the most important: 


1. Large sections of the American people have been worked up 
to a dangerous state of frenzy by the atmosphere and tactics of the cold 
war. This is the root of the matter. Real responsibility for the Peek- 
skill riots lies not with those who actually perpetrated the violence. 
They were merely responding to the overwhelming pressures of their 
environment. Real responsibility rests with those who formulate na- 
tional policies and manipulate public opinion—above all with the fed- 
eral government, the press and radio, and the Catholic Church. 


2. In the present state of affairs, violence against the Left is 
readily condoned by those who are supposedly responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. This is always true to a certain extent 
under capitalism; it is more true than ever today. 


3. Violence against the Left is inseparable from race hatred and 
race violence. Once again the close link between reaction and racism 
is laid bare. 


4. By and large, the strength of organized labor and liberal pro- 
test against these flagrant violations of civil liberties has been weak 
and totally ineffective. At the time of writing, two weeks after the first 
riot, neither the CIO nor the AF of L has even issued a statement; and 
all protest demonstrations that have come to our attention have been 
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organized by the same forces that sponsored the Robeson concerts. Ac- 
ceptance of the policy of the cold war paralyzes the will to fight against 
its inevitable corollaries. 

5. Complacent reliance on American traditions, or the American 
Constitution, or the American people in general, to check illegal vio- 
lence and intimidation—of which the Peekskill riots are by no means 
an isolated instance—is utterly unwarranted. The vast majority of the 
American people have no idea what really happened at Peekskill. They 
are given the impression by the press and radio (with but few honor- 
able exceptions) that the whole affair was merely the result of youth- 
ful exuberance, or much more sinister—that it was the work of patriots 
protecting the American way of life against Communist “provocations.” 
The American people as a whole simply do not know that what took 
place at Peekskill was a hell of brutality and terror; that it was organ- 
ized by the most “respectable” elements in the community, including 
veterans’ organizations and the local newspaper; and that it was con- 
doned by the police. 

6. The Peekskill riots—and similar events elsewhere—will contrib- 
ute toward convincing the American ruling class that a fascist “revo- 
lution” (actually counter-revolution) on the Italian or German model 
is not necessary in this country. Such a counter-revolution was organ- 
ized in those countries to break the resistance of the labor movement. 
But where, as in the United States today, the labor movement accepts 
the aims and policies of the ruling class, the pattern of development 
tends to be quite different. The ruling class has no need for a mass 
fascist party; special instruments of intimidation and violence like the 
SA and the SS can be dispensed with and their functions can be per- 
formed by existing institutions such as the police and veterans’ organ- 
izations. However socialism may come, it is clear that fascism can be 
introduced gradually and almost imperceptibly. The Peekskill riots 
throw a bright, if momentary, light on the path of descent. 

Certain conclusions can be drawn. The Left must double and triple 
and quadruple its efforts to reach the people with facts and the anal- 
ysis of facts. We must seek as never before to break through the paper 
curtain which keeps the people in the bondage of ignorance. The 
people, yes. But only if they know and understand. 

Second, the struggle to check and turn back the rising tide of fas- 
cism in the United States requires a co-operative effort, a pooling of re- 
sources, on the part of all genuinely anti-fascist forces. We need, in 
other words, a real anti-fascist United Front. And in order to build 
such a United Front we need to re-examine our ideas and activities; we 
must ask why no United Front exists today and how to overcome the 
obstacles which stand in the way of its realization. We shall return to 
this question in an early issue of Monthly Review. 
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IN DARKEST INDIA 


We have heard a great deal about China in recent times, but not 
much about India, that other great country which contains nearly a 
quarter of the human race. The American public knows that India is 
no longer a British colony, that it has been split into two independent 
nations, and that these nations have been engaged in a dangerous dis- 
pute over the province of Kashmir. But that’s about all. 


Under these circumstances it seems worthwhile to summarize 
briefly the analysis and conclusions of one who knows the facts and does 
not hesitate to draw their implications. D. R. Gadgil, Director of the 
Gokhale Institute of Economics and Politics at Poona, is one of India’s 
leading social scientists; his record shows that he says what he believes 
without fear or favor. His article in the latest (June) number of 
Pacific Affairs on “The Economic Prospect for India” is hence deserv- 
ing of the most careful attention. 


Following the 1947 partition of India into Pakistan and the Indian 
Union, the government of the Indian Union, by far the larger and more 
important of the two nations, came into the undisputed control of the 
Congress Party. Faced with a difficult postwar economic situation, the 
government abandoned all controls over consumers’ goods (not long, 
incidentally, after the scuttling of OPA in the United States.) The re- 
sult, inevitably, was to let loose an orgy of inflationary profiteering. 
When the situation seemed likely to get out of hand, threatening a 
repetitibn of such disasters as the Bengal famine of 1942, the aban- 
doned controls were once again restored—on conditions completely sat- 
isfactory to the capitalists. 


During this process, partly as cause and partly as effect, control 
over the Congress Party, and hence also over the government, came 
increasingly into the hands of Big Businessmen who now manage all 
aspects of economic policy solely in their own narrow class interests. 
The rich grow richer, evade taxes, and fasten a monopolistic strangle- 
hold ever more tightly on every sector of the economy. Nationalization 
and planning, crucial slogans in the Congress Party’s rise to power, 
have been discarded and almost forgotten. Instead, Indian Big Busi- 
ness is assured by government spokesmen that it has a free field to 
make profits and accumulate capital. Conversely, the living standards 
of the working masses, especially in agriculture, are not only neglected 
but actually depressed below their already pitifully low level. 

The pattern, of course, is familiar to any one acquainted with 
modern economic and social history. As Gadgil writes, “the economic 
historian may no doubt [say] that this is a stage through which a cap:- 
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talist society is apt to pass.” (p. 128.) No doubt. And at one time this 
would have been the end of the matter. 


But nowadays there is much more to be said. As Russia and east- 
ern Europe and now China are proving, backward countries do not 
have to pay the capitalist price for progress. They can also pay the 
socialist price—and for the great mass of the people, if not for the 
privileged few, the socialist price is much cheaper and the socialist 
product is much better. Let us quote Gadgil’s final conclusion: 


The Indian situation illustrates one aspect of the political 
and economic problems confronting the world. There is much 
truth in the statement that a transition to socialism in an 
immature society is difficult and creates problems of its own. 
At the same time the operation of private enterprise in such a 
society inevitably leads to glaring anomalies and gross ine- 
qualities which, in the present climate of world political opin- 
ion, may not be tolerated for long. It may be difficult to con- 
vince the mass of the people in such a society that the cause of 
private enterprise is also the cause of liberty and justice. 
(pp. 128-129.) 


Before we leave the subject of India, we cannot refrain from rais- 
ing a puzzling question which has probably already occurred to many 
readers: How are we to account for the present role of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of the Indian Union and for many years a 
heroic figure in India’s fight for independence? Nehru is known to the 
world as a sensitive intellectual, an idealist, a democrat, and above all 
as a socialist. How is it possible that this man can be the figurehead— 
one might almost say the figleaf—of a regime of old-fashioned, brutal 
capitalist exploitation and oppression? 


We do not know the answer. Perhaps Nehru himself gave it when, 
many years ago, he wrote to his daughter: 


The labour movement and almost every national move- 
ment for independence has often suffered by . . . defections of 
its leaders and prominent workers. They grow tired after a 
while, weary of non-success . . . Some, who are more ambitious 
or more unscrupulous, walk across to the other side and make 
individual truce with those they had so far opposed and com- 
bated. It is easy enough to reconcile one’s conscience to any 
step that one desires to take . . . But individual preferment or 
fair words bring no relief to the mass of the workers or to a 
suppressed nation trying to be free. So despite desertions and 
setbacks the struggle inevitably goes on to its appointed end. 
(Glimpses of World History, p. 542.) 


(September 15, 1949) 


WHY I BELIEVE IN SOCIALISM 


BY CORLISS LAMONT 


I became a convinced believer in socialism as the best way out 
for America and the world almost twenty years ago, about 1931 or 
1932. Since that time the rise of fascism, the undoubted economic suc- 
cess of socialism in the Soviet Union, the coming of the Second World 
War, the defeat of international fascism and the post-war developments 
of 1945-49 in America, Europe, and Asia have all deepened and 
strengthened my socialist convictions. 

Unquestionably the Great Depression that started in 1929 was the 
immediate stimulus that caused me to become sceptical of the capitalist 
system and to explore systematically the possibilities of the socialist 
alternative. My upbringing in a prominent capitalist and banking 
family certainly had not instilled in me any initial bias in favor of 
socialism. But my parents early made me see that consideration for 
others was a high ethical value and gave me a liberal slant on many 
questions; the Phillips Exeter Academy imbued in me a strong feeling 
for the American tradition of democracy and equality of opportunity ; 
and Harvard and Columbia taught me that reliance on reason is the 
best method of solving human problems. In my late twenties I devel- 
oped an affirmative Humanist philosophy of life that holds its chief 
ethical goal to be the happiness, freedom, and progress of all humanity 
—irrespective of nation, race, and social origin—upon this earth where 
it has its only existence. I think that if we are really serious about 
achieving this end, intelligence then leads us to work for a planned 
and democratic socialism on a world scale. 


My own path to socialism, therefore, was that of analysis through 
reason, combined with belief in a Humanist ethics and a deep-going 
attachment to democracy in its broadest sense. Half-baked Freudians, 
however, and capitalist critics who use amateur psychoanalysis as a 
political weapon are always claiming that well-to-do radicals like my- 
self must be primarily impelled by personal neuroses. We have either 
a publicity complex, an Oedipus complex, a martyr complex, a roman- 
tic revolt complex, or a special complex due to being neglected or 
abused as children. Yet relatively few of those who have come over to 
socialism from the capitalist class seem to have been afflicted with 


Corliss Lamont teaches philosophy at Columbia. He is the author of 
You Might Like Socialism, The Peoples of the Soviet Union, and 
Humanism as a Philosophy. 
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psychological complexes; indeed most of those who have severe psy- 
choses or suffer nervous breakdowns or commit suicide are members 
of the bourgeoisie who are faithful to the capitalist system but who 
cannot stand the gruelling strains it imposes, or their own nightmares 
of Reds and Russians under every bed. 


Apologists for the status quo cannot, of course, admit for a mo- 
ment that intelligence supports the socialist case; and so they resort to 
fantastic fables to discredit those who use their brains and go Left. At 
the same time, these capitalist apologists have been so blinded by the 
long cultivated myth that the profit motive and brute selfishness are 
the main driving power in men, that they consider it dangerously ab- 
normal for people to be motivated by the vision of a just and generous 
social order and by the desire to serve mankind or the working class. 


I like the old phrase “public service.” Many honest liberals and 
conservatives have tried hard to serve the public interest; and I am not 
implying that only radicals are public-spirited. What I am saying is 
that the ideal of public service in this era ought to bring more and 
more people over to the cause of socialism. 


Another charge that I have had to contend with is that I am in- 
sincere because, while proclaiming the goal of a socialist society, I do 
not at once reduce my standard of living to that of the most poverty- 
stricken group in the United States. Many years ago I had an encounter 
with that picturesque blusterer, ex-Vice-President, ex-general, and ex- 
banker Charles G. Dawes, who leapt up from an excellent Sunday 
dinner at the home of the late Dwight W. Morrow and paced around 
the table chewing angrily on his pipe and charging that I had no right 
to believe in socialism until I gave away my last penny. I reminded 
the Christian multi-millionaire that it was not Marx but Jesus who had 
advised selling all one’s goods and giving the proceeds to the poor. 
Mr. Morrow himself, a brilliant and sensitive person, remarked that he 
noted I still seemed to enjoy heartily the fine facilities of my father’s 
country estate on the Palisades. To this I replied that I liked my par- 
ents very much and that I would continue to visit them whether they 
lived in a palace or a hovel. 


The point is that there are far more significant things to do for 
socialism than to make dramatic gestures such as giving away all one’s 
money or breaking off family relations. It takes all kinds of people 
from many different walks of life to create a successful radical move- 
ment. Workers for socialism like myself do not pretend to be either 
angels or martyrs; it is our unfriendly critics who concoct that myth 
and then accuse us of hypocrisy because we do not live up to it. It 
would be folly for us, as for anyone else in capitalist America, to at- 
tempt to act now as if full-fledged socialism already existed here. And 
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we cannot help feeling that it is more important for us to be effective 
on behalf of the socialist goal than to satisfy the preconceived whims 
and malicious criticisms of upper-class folk who are dedicated to the 
eternal preservation of capitalism. 

I have said enough to indicate that in the particular environment 
in which I grew up and with which I still have many close connections 
there were plenty of pressures against my becoming a socialist. I first 
gave some attention to the merits of socialism when I was a senior at 
Harvard in 1924. And although at that time I fought, unsuccessfully, 
for the right of a student organization to invite Eugene V. Debs to speak 
at the Harvard Union, I personally rejected socialism as undesirable 
and impracticable. That some years later I reversed my opinion was 
primarily attributable, I believe, to a more profound study of economics 
and to a better grasp of the method of reason, which, when most accur- 


ate, conforms to modern science’s method of experimentation and veri- 
fication. 


My capitalist friends are always accusing me of being biased, but 
in truth I overcame the anti-socialist biases natural to my upbringing 
and have resisted the unremitting pressures to return to the fold of the 
capitalist faithful. While emotions have their proper and important 
place in the life of a radical, as in the life of everyone else, I am con- 
vinced that the deciding factor in winning me to socialism was not 
some sort of emotional urge or reaction, but the voice of reason. Ulti- 
mately, the socialist case rests on the mind’s objective consideration of 
the relevant facts and theories. And I find at least eight good reasons 
why the socialist solution is the best answer to our pressing contem- 


porary social-economic problems in the United States and the world at 
large. 


First, while capitalism has enormously increased the productive 
capacities of mankind, especially through the development of science 
and the machine, it has not been able, and never will be able, to over- 
come the fundamental difficulties and contradictions that beset it. Re- 
forms within the structure of the capitalist system can result in genuine 
amelioration, but I do not think that they can resolve its major dilem- 
mas of recurring over-production, economic depression, and mass un- 
employment. The basic cause of these phenomena is that in an economy 
in which profit is both the chief regulator of business and the main 
motive of businessmen, the capitalists strive to make as much money 
as they can and to reinvest the greater part in expanding their profit- 
yielding enterprises. The result is that capacity to produce grows much 
faster than the ability to consume, as determined by the people’s pur- 
chasing power; and it happens again and again that the disproportion 
can be “solved” only by a costly crisis and depression. The crisis of 
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over-production is at the same time a crisis of under-consumption; both 
are the reflection of the accumulation of wealth at one end of the social 
scale and of poverty at the other. 


Various superficial devices, such as fancy currency schemes and 
share-the-wealth measures, have been suggested or tried for the cure of 
this central contradiction of capitalism. The most common and sub- 
stantial remedy attempted has been government spending on public 
works, as under the New Deal, or on armaments and Marshall Plans, 
as under the present administration. Needless to say, war and war 
preparations constitute a cure which is worse than the disease; and all 
experience goes to show that so long as capitalism remains in being, 
no program of large-scale public works will be permitted to transcend 
the character of a temporary emergency program, to be discarded as 
soon as the economy shows signs of returning to prosperity. 


Second, there is the tremendous waste inherent in the capitalist 
system, and its wanton exploitation of men and natural resources. In 
the United States the drive for big, quick profits has brought about the 
irredeemable spoilage of billions of dollars worth of oil and gas, coal 
and timber; and reckless deforestation has led to chronic floods, life- 
devouring dust bowls, and the ruination of huge tracts of fertile land. 
Throughout the capitalist world, money-minded businessmen, regard- 
less of the consequences to future generations, have been speedily ex- 
hausting the natural abundance of our good earth, creating a situation 
aptly described as Our Plundered Planet, to cite the title of a recent 
book by Mr. Fairfield Osborn. Also consider the untold loss of wealth 
through millions upon millions of men and machines standing idle in 
depression after depression since the Industrial Revolution; through 
the deprivation of potential production in “normal” times owing to the 
competitive, chaotic, unplanned nature of capitalism; and above all, 
through the colossal squandering of human beings and goods in capi- 
talist-caused wars. 


My third point is that a planned socialist society, operating for 
use instead of profit, can put an end to most of the economic waste that 
occurs under capitalism and prevent the tragic paradox of poverty 
amid potential plenty. Socialism does not automatically solve all eco- 
nomic problems, but it will do away with the general crisis and mass 
unemployment so characteristic of the capitalist era. And it will un- 
lock to the fullest extent the economic potentialities of the machine 
age with its scientific techniques. Because it has no fear of over-pro- 
duction and technological unemployment, a socialist economy heartily 
welcomes new industrial inventions and labor-saving devices. Today we 
all know that in the industrially developed nations there is enough 
goods-producing machinery to ensure a high standard of living for all 
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of the people in such countries. In the United States, an intelligently 
run economy such as socialism proposes could promptly guarantee to 
every American family an annual return of goods and services equiva- 
lent in value to more than $5,000. 

It seems to me, fourth, that if we follow through the logical impli- 
cations of the idea of public planning, which has been gaining more 
and more weight in present-day society, we arrive at the key concept 
of over-all socialist planning functioning in conjunction with the public 
ownership of the main means of production and distribution. Socialist 
planning for abundance, democratically administered all the way 
through, permanently overcomes the contradictions of capitalism. The 
government planning organizations, with control over output, prices, 
wages, hours of work, and currency, are able to keep the purchasing 
power of the population in close equilibrium with the total production 
of goods. Under capitalism, countless fine individual intelligences and 
abilities continually work against one another and cancel one another 
out. Socialist planning would release and coordinate these frustrated 
intelligences and abilities, bringing into action a great community mind 
operating on behalf of the common good and embodying the life of 
reason in social-economic affairs. 


Fifth, I see in the very considerable achievements of the Soviet 
Union a concrete example of what socialism and socialist planning 
can do. From an economically backward, chiefly agricultural, and 70 
per cent illiterate country under the Tsars, the Soviet Five-Year Plans 
have transformed Russia into a dynamic, forward-moving economy 
with a highly developed industry and a collectivized agriculture. At 
the same time the people of the USSR have become over 90 per 
cent literate, well educated by twentieth-century standards and excel- 
lently trained in modern machine techniques. During the Nazi inva- 
sion and four years of all-out warfare the planned economy of the 
USSR made a remarkably impressive showing, utterly refuting most of 
the foreign observers who had predicted its speedy collapse. Although 
American and British Lend-Lease was extremely helpful, the Soviet 
factories themselves turned out more than 90 per cent of the guns, air- 
planes, and tanks that swept back Hitler all the way to Berlin; and the 
Soviets had the trained manpower to handle efficiently the most up-to- 
date and complicated engines of war. In its supreme test Soviet social- 
ism worked most successfully. 


Since the end of World War II in 1945, a new Soviet Five-Year 
Plan has been putting across a Herculean job of economic reconstruc- 
tion; and the general standard of living is resuming the advance which 
was interrupted by the fascist onslaught. The Soviet Union is certainly 
no Utopia and still has many defects. It has, for example, shown a 
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definite lag in respect to political democracy and civil liberties, despite 
forging ahead of any other country in the realm of racial democracy 
and equality. As a radical who has long been sympathetic to Soviet 
accomplishments, I think we should guard against being uncritical of 
Soviet Russia; we must frankly criticize that country for its short- 
comings and learn from its mistakes. Today, too, other nations which 
are making progress toward socialism have much to teach us. 

I believe, sixth, that socialism not only lays the basis for a ra- 
tional and just economic system, but also gives promise of bringing 
about a far-reaching cultural revolution. By creating an economy of 
abundance, socialist planning is able to multiply the production of cul- 
tural goods such as books, school and college buildings, radio sets, 
musical instruments, theatres, and the like. It greatly increases the 
number of teachers and pays them decent salaries. By substituting pro- 
duction for use in place of production for profit, socialism ends the 
capitalist method of judging artistic and cultural products primarily in 
terms of the money they may make and establishes their evaluation in 
terms of true merit. The socialist economic system together with so- 
cialist teaching effects a transformation in human motives by coordi- 
nating the altruistic and egoistic impulses, so that people find their own 
welfare and happiness in working for the general good instead of al- 
ways putting their economic self-interest first as in capitalist theory. 
This aspect of socialism entails a far higher ethical philosophy than 
that of capitalism and one that is much closer in harmony with the 
most enlightened social ideals of Christianity. 


My seventh point on the advantages of socialism is perhaps the 
most important of all, because it deals with the elimination of inter- 
national war, the most terrible scourge that has ever afflicted mankind, 
and so dangerous today, in light of the new weapons of the atom bomb 
and germ warfare, that it could set back for centuries all civilization, 
both socialist and capitalist. My thesis is that while economics is not 
the whole story, economic dilemmas and drives are the primary causes 
of war, and that in our modern area the capitalist system itself has been 
responsible for almost all international conflict, and notably the two 
world wars of the twentieth century. Imperialist rivalries between the 
European capitalist powers brought on World War I. Capitalism in 
its last, most brutal stage, that of fascism as exemplified in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, started World War II, aided by the Munich appeasers ; 
it attacked both the Western democracies and the Soviet Union, which 
nation had made every effort to preserve peace through a genuine sys- 
tem of collective security. 


A socialist society cuts away the economic roots of war. Public 
ownership of the instrumentalities of production means that no indi- 
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viduals or groups can make money from manufacturing armaments. 
Central planning, by establishing a coordinated economy at home, 
makes it unnecessary for a socialist country to extricate itself from 
domestic economic troubles through military adventures abroad, or by 
striving desperately to get rid of surplus goods on the foreign market. 
As it unfolds internationally, socialism puts a finish once and for all 
to the fierce struggle, with the whole earth as the arena, among the 
capitalist imperialisms, major and minor, to survive and expand at the 
expense of one another and of the exploited colonial peoples. It brings 
into being the essential economic conditions for permanent peace and 
for that enduring fraternity of peoples which has always been one of 
its greatest aims. When the socialist principle has gained enough 


strength throughout the world, we can be confident that the United 
Nations will be a success. 


Eighth and finally, I am convinced that socialism offers the best 
way of fulfilling the promise of modern democracy, both in America 
and elsewhere, and of preventing the resurgence of fascism. Since fas- 
cism is simply capitalism stripped of all democratic pretenses and 
other unessentials—capitalism in the nude, as it were—the danger of 
fascism remains as long as the capitalist system is with us. A socialist 
society builds the necessary foundations of a broad and lasting democ- 
racy by establishing a stable economy and giving to the workers and 
masses of the people the economic and cultural prerequisites for their 
democratic liberties. And it insists on extending full democratic rights 
to all racial groups and to the approximately half of the population 
that consists of the female sex. 


Furthermore, I am of the opinion that in countries like the United 
States and Great Britain, which have long and strong traditions of 
political democracy and civil liberties, we can accomplish the transi- 
tion to socialism through peaceful and democratic procedures. In na- 
tions like Russia and China, however, where under the old regimes 
democratic institutions were extremely weak or practically non-exis- 
tent, violent revolution was in all probability the only way out. So far 
as the United States is concerned, in order to smooth the path to social- 
ism and to maintain our constitutional guarantees for everyone, | am 
in favor of the government’s buying out the capitalists when it receives 
the mandate to socialize the natural resources, the factories, the banks, 
transportation and communication facilities, and so on. This would be 
in accordance with that section of the Bill of Rights which reads: 
“ nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” America is wealthy enough to adopt this procedure and 
it would go far in staving off counter-revolutionary violence on the 
part of the capitalist class. 
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With the coming of Hitler to power in 1933 and the onset of 
World War II in 1939, American radicals naturally became largely 
preoccupied with stopping fascism as the best method of furthering 
socialism. Since the end of the war we have continued to concentrate 
on immediate problems of both a domestic and international character. 
The day has arrived, I think, to renew our direct educational and poli- 
tical work on behalf of a socialist America, while in no way neglecting 
day-to-day problems. Capitalism has failed America and mankind, and 
the most fundamental need of our country is to institute a socialist 
economy. The various types of socialists in the United States have too 
long been on the defensive; now is the time militantly to take the of- 
fensive in order to make American socialism a reality. 


CAPITALISM IN ACTION 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 6—On the eve of the Tripartite Ministers 
Conference the United States Government was hopefully determined 
today to promote a solution of Britain’s external financial crisis, but 
had neither a plan nor program for easing the emergency dollar short- 
age in the sterling area. 


Felix Belair, New York Times, September 7, 1949 


Capitalism is dying and its extremities are already decomposing. 
The blotches upon the surface show that the blood no longer circulates. 
The time is near when the cadaver will have to be removed and the 


atmosphere purified. 
Eugene V. Debs 


BRITISH LABOR AND SOCIALISM 


BY A BRITISH SOCIALIST 


Part II: The Program and the Future 


In April, 1949, the National Executive of the Labor Party pub- 
lished the draft of its program for the next election, due sometime in 
the coming twelve months. This document, Labor Believes in Britain, 
was presented to the annual Labor Party Congress held in Blackpool 
early in June; but, at the request of Herbert Morrison, the draft, along 
with certain proposed amendments, was referred back to the Executive 
without a vote. Since it is reasonable to assume that at least the sub- 
stance of this draft will appear in the party’s electoral manifesto, it is 
worth examining in some detail as a guide to Labor’s strategy for creat- 
ing “a new age of peace and plenty, opportunity and justice.” 


The first part of the document is devoted to a summary of Labor’s 
“Socialist Faith.” The party, it states, seeks “freedom from the en- 
slaving material bonds of capitalism. But Socialism is not bread alone. 
Material security and sufficiency are not the final goals. They are 
means to the greater end—the evolution of a people more kindly, in- 
telligent, cooperative, enterprising and rich in culture.” The basic 
principles of a socialist society are fourfold: (a) equality of opportun- 
ity and the abolition of the extremes of wealth and poverty; (b) eco- 
nomic power must be placed in the hands of the nation; (c) since 
capitalism wastes productive capacity, socialism must secure higher 
production, full employment, and a higher standard of living; and (d) 
human dignity and individual freedom must be enhanced by a flourish- 
ing democracy in Parliament and local authorities alike. Now, since 
the Tory Party cannot achieve these objectives—though Tories “have 


the best of intentions . . . are worthy and admirable people”—Labor 
offers a five-year plan which both meets the “pressing needs of the 
hour .. . and brings us a stage further towards our ultimate goal of 


Socialism.” Before analyzing this proposed program we shall describe 
briefly its chief points. 

1. Up With Production. “Britain’s future depends upon higher 
production:” this means economic planning, though “we will have no 
truck with totalitarian or strait-waistcoat planning . . . we mean that 


This is the second of two articles on socialism and the British Labor 
Party. The first, which appeared in the September issue of Monthly 
Review, discussed the record of the party up to the present time. 
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both public and private enterprise shall serve the public interest.” More 
must be done to extend industrial democracy, for the “worker is still 
too often treated as a mere cog in the machine. Management must 
therefore be willing to bring workpeople into fuller consultation. And 
the worker must be ready to shoulder responsibility as well as claim 
rights.” 

To secure full employment, if deflation sets in, Labor is willing 
to use deficit financing to pump money into the pockets of consumers 
and, “when circumstances allow it,” to encourage the application of 
the principle of equal work by women. If signs of a depression appear, 
the Government will encourage private enterprise to continue capital 
development schemes. If such investment nonetheless falls off, the 
Government and other public bodies will step up investment, ranging 
from new steelworks and generating stations to better refreshment 
rooms for railway travelers. Though no promise is made to nationalize 
shipbuilding when the post-war replacement boom comes to an end, 
Labor will take all steps to ensure that “this national asset is never 
again neglected.” 


A special section deals with the “Socialised Industries.” Follow- 
ing a review of the legislative and technical difficulties encountered in 
the nationalization programs, the policy draft acknowledges that there 
has been excessive centralization; but after a passing reference to the 
need for educating union members to take “the fullest part in formal 
and informal discussion at all levels,” the section tails off abruptly 
with a call for “the protection of the consumer.” 


How does Labor propose to deal with the managers and owners 
of private industry, who are termed “trustees responsible to the na- 
tion?” It demands efficiency, so that manufacturers may share the 
benefits of planning and full employment with the nation as a whole. 
Since 90 percent of British industrial establishments still employ fewer 
than 500 workers, small employers must be emancipated from the 
stranglehold of financiers and restrictive monopolists: there must be a 
“proper and beneficial competition.” Thus, controls over investment, 
distribution of industry, and foreign exchange will be retained, while 
other controls will be pruned, when appropriate, “without fear or 
favor.” Industries which need reorganization and assistance will be 
required to form Development Councils capable of providing design, 
research, and technical and statistical assistance to all member con- 
cerns. For industry as a whole, there will be extended scientific and 
technical research sponsored by the government. 


The small manufacturer, with limited resources, will be given 
capital assistance, either by direct loans from two existing public 
finance corporations, or by state provision (on rental or hire-purchase) 
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of buildings and other needed equipment. 


The draft then proposes competitive public enterprise, which can 
take three forms: (a) the state should have the power to start new en- 
terprises; (b) the state should compulsorily acquire inefficient con- 
cerns; (c) the state should be empowered to purchase concerns coming 
voluntarily onto the market. Wherever monopoly is an economic ne- 
cessity, the public interest can be safeguarded only by public ownership 
of the entire industry. “But unless there is economic necessity, there 
is no reason for always socializing whole industries.” The reasons for 
the state’s entering any industry competitively include: monopoly re- 
strictions; inadequate output of goods required for defense, agricul- 
ture, housing, education, and other public services; the maintenance of 
high levels of employment in depressed or economically unbalanced 
areas; the need for a demonstration plant to stimulate inefficient pro- 


ducers; the failure of private firms to produce new articles of social 
value. 


Large monopolies, such as the chemical industry, will be consid- 
ered “on their merits:” if they cannot be “dealt with in other ways,” 
they will be socialized. 


2. Agriculture and Rural Life. Apart from the proposal to 
bring all water supplies under public ownership—a process which is 
already far advanced—this section merely reiterates the present poli- 
cies of improved rural housing and amenities, the conservation of 
timber and other natural resources, the extension of hydro-electric 
generation, the encouragement of tourism, and the maintenance of a 
high level of domestic food production. 


3. Square Deal for Consumers. This section lays great emphasis 
on price reductions to be secured through cuts in the costs of distribu- 
tion. The main proposals are: (a) the improvement of the present 
system of fruit and vegetable wholesaling, possibly under public own- 
ership; (b) public ownership of meat storage and slaughterhouse 
facilities, coupled with a continuation of the present state monopoly of 
meat buying; (c) nationalization of the sugar monopoly; (d) bulk 
purchase by the government of furniture and other household supplies, 
over and above official requirements for offices, hospitals, etc., and the 
resale of such consumer goods to the public through the normal dis- 
tributors, thus passing on the economies secured by large-scale buying; 
(e) greater freedom to enter retail trade and the abolition of minimum 
price fixing; (f) greater opportunities for consumers to make their 
wishes known to producers through Consumers’ Councils, and the 
establishment of an advice center, under official auspices, to test prod- 
ucts in much the same way that unofficial bodies like Consumers’ Union 
now do in the United States. 
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4. Social Services for the People’s Needs. The Labor Party 
estimates that, for an average family of five persons, the present ex- 
penditure on social services and food subsidies represents an addition 
of at least $11 a week in social benefits as compared to income and 
services received before the war. At the same time, it claims, only 250 
people earn a net income of more than $20,000 a year after taxes, 
compared with 11,000 such incomes before the war. Since the social 
security schemes already established will cost more and more as the 
years go by, “further expansion can only be accepted as production 
goes up, indeed more production will be necessary to underpin the 
immense changes on which we have already embarked.” (Herbert Mor- 
rison has already warned Labor candidates that “there must be no 
more promises of greater benefits.”’) 


The new program therefore limits itself to endorsing such com- 
paratively minor extensions of social benefits as municipal laundries, 
nursery schools, civic restaurants, and public sports facilities. It pro- 
poses to establish a Holidays’ Council with power to set up low-cost 
family holiday centers, some of them in the “stately homes of England” 
turned over to the state in payment of death duties. It will make school 
meals free and universally available by 1955. It will seek to fill 75 
percent of the university places with scholarship holders. It will con- 
tinue to build new schools. It will encourage local authorities to spon- 
sor the theater, music, and municipal moving pictures. It will, as soon 
as conditions permit, set up an industrial health service to parallel the 
existing National Health Service. Finally, it will take over the indus- 
trial insurance companies, continuing their present schemes of volun- 


tary insurance against retirement or death under state ownership and 
control. 


What of housing and town planning? New housing will be a 
continuing priority—though no definite construction targets are to be 
set in the program. Rent control is to be maintained. Town planning, 
based on legislation already passed, must be used to “banish smoke 
and bring sunshine and air into our cities, with tree-lined avenues, 
fountains, green squares, flowers and color.” Finally, the cement in- 
dustry, a “tightly organized monopoly,” will be transferred to public 
ownership. 

5. Pioneer for World Progress. Since, in foreign affairs, “no 
program of action or legislation can be drafted in advance,” the Labor 
Party confines itself at this stage to a statement of aims and principles. 


The aims can arouse no serious controversy. They are to secure 
peace and strengthen the United Nations; to restore Britain to economic 
independence while stimulating economic cooperation with other na- 
tions; and to prosecute a “ceaseless war against the ancient evil of 
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poverty which still holds so many of our fellow-citizens of the world 
in its grip.” 

These aims are to be secured by enhancing all agencies of inter- 
national cooperation, whether functional or political. If these agencies 
are at present obstructed, it is because “the Soviet Government and its 
satellites have scorned the path of cooperation . . . this Soviet policy 
breeds the fear of a third world war and haunts the peaceful ambitions 
of peoples in all lands.” Yet the Labor Government will “persistently 
seek and exploit every opportunity for persuading the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the advantages to be gained from peaceful cooperation be- 
tween the communist and non-communist world are immense. It will 
not resort to any provocative or aggressive action.” -The draft then 
rehearses specific instances of Soviet failure to cooperate and uses them 
to explain and justify the heavy burden which defense requirements 
throw upon the British economy. But military security cannot be 
achieved in isolation. Therefore Britain must collaborate with all 
nations “on whose vigilance the maintenance of peace chiefly depends 
today” in the Atlantic Pact. At the same time economic recovery re- 
quires that Britain play its full part in the development of western 


Europe and assist in the development of backward and colonial areas 
throughout the world. 


So much for the paper program. No one will doubt that it pre- 
sents a superficially optimistic and attractive picture of the Britain 
that Labor hopes to build. Further, its objectives are more socially de- 
sirable and acceptable than anything the politically bankrupt Tory 
Party can offer. But the program as a whole, allegedly conceived as 
moving toward a socialist society, is remarkable both for its compla- 
cence and, at times, for its sheer irrelevance to the basic problems 
confronting Britain and the British labor movement today. It gives 
every impression of having been devised less for the intrinsic merits 
of anything it proposes than from the knowledge that a program of 
some kind had to be put together. Drafted to fill a vacuum, it has only 
served to emphasize the existence of that vacuum. The truth is that 
there is hardly anything in this draft that represents a genuine socialist 
attack on Britain’s problems, based upon determination and the con- 
viction that vigorous and far-sighted leadership is essential if the labor 
movement is not to bog down into cosily complacent reform-mongering. 


Perhaps the most obvious comment on the draft is that it exalts 
empiricism into the rank of the first of the political virtues. True, 
party research workers have found problems and have proposed solu- 
tions for some of them. But throughout the draft (as in the speeches of 
Labor leaders) there runs the clear assumption that no major changes 
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need be made in the nation’s economic and social structure during the 
next five years. Each problem, in a favorite phrase of Herbert Morri- 
son’s, must be studied “on its merits,” not in relation to the overall 
task of establishing socialism in Britain as rapidly and securely as pos- 
sible. Many of the proposals are, in themselves, sensible and necessary. 
But this is no excuse for presenting them as ends in themselves. In 
short, the draft program is but a new assertion of an old tradition— 
the old tradition of regarding socialism as no more than the accretion 
of social reforms, however uncoordinated those reforms may be. 

The program, moreover, is a hotch-potch of compromises. The 
dominant group in the party wants to use the next five years for “con- 
solidation.” It recognizes that it cannot fight British capitalism as a 
system and simultaneously stimulate it to play the predominant part 
in British economic recovery. The leadership, therefore, has been will- 
ing to go ahead with reforms that are relatively inexpensive, that “tidy 
up” changes already embarked upon, or that do not call for any reor- 
ganization of existing state machinery—for example, the nationaliza- 
tion of water supplies, sugar, cement, and industrial insurance are all 
far easier than the taking over of coal, steel, or transport. Conscious 
of Britain’s serious economic difficulties, this group believes that re- 
covery can be secured only if there is a minimum of further “inter- 
ference” with the economic life of the nation. Whatever interference 
there is must be justified on the ground that it promotes higher pro- 
duction at lower costs. At the same time, this group rejects entirely 
the thesis that state ownership and control may be necessary for 
political reasons, arguing that on the contrary there is no fundamental 
conflict of interest between capitalism in Britain and the objectives the 
Labor Party is seeking to attain. It is only the less moral, less efficient, 
less rational capitalists who reject the theory that state and private 
enterprise can walk hand in hand into a rosier future. 

This argument does not appeal to the more militant sections of 
the party which still retain a degree of class-consciousness and a belief 
that the evils of capitalism are inherent in the system and are not due 
simply to inefficient and immoral individuals. The system, they hold, 
cannot change its nature merely by submitting to a number of reforms 
(which do no more than palliate its defects) or controls (which merely 
limit its freedom of maneuver). This line of reasoning leads to what 
has been called the “bicycle theory,” attributed to Aneurin Bevan, the 
present Minister of Health and considered the leader of the “left wing” 
of the Labor Party, which is, however, anti-communist and no better 
equipped theoretically than the dominant section of the party. Accord- 
ing to this theory, it is impossible to stop the course of socialization 
once started. Just as the cyclist will fall off if he slows down, so it is 
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politically impossible to arrest the momentum of basic social change. 
Either Labor must make it clear that it is heading for socialism as 
rapidly as objective circumstances permit, or it becomes just a party 
of moderate reform. In the latter case, it will lose both political sup- 


port and its command of the situation, and eventually the initiative will 
pass to its enemies. 


It was the left wing of the party which last year pushed the Cabinet 
into action, however indecisive, on the nationalization of iron and steel 
before the election; and the same group has undoubtedly been respon- 
sible for such relatively meager concessions on nationalization and 
stricter state control as are contained in the draft program. But its 
criticisms would be more effective if they were coupled with a coherent 
alternative to the present dominant policy. As it happens, there are 
good reasons for doubting whether the left wing of the party has any 
clearer long-term conception of the road to socialism, or what socialism 
would be like if it were eventually achieved, than the moderate reform- 
ist wing of the party. 

There is, inevitably, much uneasiness in Labor’s ranks today, and 
it is specially marked among the party’s “intellectuals.” The latter, 
aware of the defects of the draft program—for it appears to them both 
colorless and ambiguous to the point of meaninglessness—tend to at- 
tack it for lacking in courage and political appeal. Make issues and 
fight, they say: mount a head-on attack on the House of Lords; reform 
the Army; abolish the public schools (i.e. Eton, Harrow, etc.) ; and 
so forth. These appeals are at once testimony to frustration and to in- 
ability to present a clear, radical program. Indeed, frustration and 
confusion are both widespread in the British labor movement today. 


If we analyse the theoretical foundations of the draft program, 
the most serious criticism which emerges is that nowhere is it based on 
assumptions that are socialist in the commonly accepted meaning of 
the term. Some of its assumptions, on the contrary, are the very an- 
tithesis of attitudes which have in the past been characteristic of even 
the Labor Party itself. It is assumed, for example, that there is no 
class conflict at all in the Marxist sense in Britain today. Instead of 
the interest of the working class, an abstract, over-riding “national” 
interest is postulated as the criterion of policy. No consideration is 
given to the actual class structure of British society or to the political 
dynamics which must necessarily flow from it. Employers and workers, 
investors and consumers, rentiers and unionists, all are presumed to 
have an equal stake in the pluralist community. Higher production is 
put forward as a goal in its own right, without any serious or honest 
consideration of the distribution of the national income or of the sys- 
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tem of private ownership and profit. It is further assumed that the 
workers, as such, have no special claim to a voice in running industry. 
Unions should have representatives on the appropriate committees, of 
course, but the management of industry would become chaotic and 
“irresponsible” if the principle of workers’ control were conceded. So 
long as efficiency is the paramount objective, the less uncertainty created 
among private enterprisers and the greater discipline secured from 
workers, the better. 

The basic assumptions of the draft program stem not only from 
reluctance to go ahead too fast. There is good reason to believe that 
many of the leaders of the movement feel that the party has already 
gone far enough. Such people admit that the social structure of Britain 
remains substantially unchanged, and they realize that even the Tories 
are not anxious to undo reforms that have so far been enacted. But 
they feel that a “mixed economy,” in which the greater part is still 
under private ownership, offers a viable alternative to unregulated 
capitalism, and they fear that any attempt substantially to expand the 
sphere of public ownership might be followed by disastrous results. 
Big business might decide to fight in earnest, production might slump, 
and Labor might find itself faced with the extremely unpleasant alter- 
native of retreat or plunging ahead to total socialization. Far better, 
they argue, to stick to the “mixed economy” that has already been at- 
tained, even if doing so means relegating the socialist goal to a distant 
future which has no point of contact with the real world of today. 


But this raises a question which neither the draft program nor its 
critics within the party have squarely faced. Can Britain stick to the 
present “mixed economy?” Is it possible to avoid the alternative of 
retreat or resolute advance? Here we must leave the realm of Britain’s 
domestic problems and inquire into Britain’s place in the world of 
today. What are the international assumptions and prescriptions of 
the draft program? Are they realistic? Are they calculated to solve 
or merely to hide the basic problems which Britain is up against? 


The draft assumes throughout that the general pattern of inter- 
national economic relations will remain substantially unchanged. With- 
in this framework, it proposes to solve Britain’s international economic 
problem (to achieve “independence for our country” by 1952, when 
the Marshall Plan is scheduled to end) by more of the mixture as be- 
fore: lower costs, new machines and management techniques, more 
exports. Because this policy has been reasonably successful in the post- 
war sellers’ market, and because the curves have been creeping up the 
planners’ graphs in the right direction, it is taken for granted that the 
process will continue and that the optimistic extension of these curves 
will be justified by future events. 
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But what if these expectations are too sanguine? What if, within 
the present pattern of international economic relations, Britain proves 
incapable of paying her way, as the recent sensational collapse of 
Britain’s trade and dollar reserve position seems to suggest is probable? 


What then? 


The draft program has nothing to say on these issues. And yet 
their importance can hardly be exaggerated. Every one admits that 
Britain, by the very nature of its economic structure, must export or 
starve. Yet there are already signs that the overseas market is begin- 
ning to close in. Even with Marshall Plan subsidies added to Britain’s 
dollar earnings, purchases in the New World have had to be drastically 
curtailed. If the American market for British goods cannot expand 
(and there is no assurance that it will even maintain its present low 
and precarious level), it is certain that there must either be more sub- 
sidies or a total stoppage of dollar spending. The hope of actually 
closing the dollar gap now seems to rest solely upon Britain’s success 


in switching trade away from the western hemisphere to other markets 
and sources of supply. 


In the present world, there can be no doubt that such markets and 
sources of supply can be found only in the USSR, eastern Europe, and 
ultimately Asia. Over the years, Britain could find a steady and grow- 
ing market for manufactured goods and capital equipment in the Soviet 
sphere and could receive in return much of the raw materials and food- 
stuffs essential to the nation’s existence. Such an exchange would have 
mutual benefits on an enormous scale, for British factories could do 
much to raise the standard of living in those still underindustrialized 
areas while at the same time securing a guarantee of plenty of work 
for an indefinite period ahead. To be sure, this process would involve 
a close alignment of the British and Soviet economic systems, but there 
is no reason to assume that this would be impractical. It would take 
time to raise such a relationship to its optimum level, but even before 
that level was reached Britain should be able to secure commitments 
guaranteeing enough food and raw materials to maintain a high and 
steady level of employment. 


Assuming, then, that the draft program’s prescription for Britain 
is inadequate—and it is difficult, under existing conditions, to see what 
other assumption could be made—there is a strong case for arguing 
that the realistic alternatives before Britain are either a steadily de- 
clining standard of life, economic dependence on the United States, 
and cut-throat competition with the other industrialized nations of 
western Europe, or a basic reorientation of the British economy, for 
reasons of self-preservation if not of inclination, toward the socialized 
economies of Russia, eastern Europe, and Asia. 
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The argument against pursuing the latter course is largely politi- 
cal. If war with the Soviet bloc is regarded as likely, it would be self- 
defeating to do anything which would have the effect of strengthening 
the potential enemy. If British Labor hopes for the eventual overthrow 
of Communist regimes in eastern Europe (even if Russia is conceded 
to be beyond redemption), it would be folly to buttress those regimes 
by helping to raise the standard of living of their peoples. And yet it 
appears that in the case of China the Labor Government has already 
decided to give priority to hard-headed business calculations over 
ideological prejudices. The same course could be pursued in Europe if 
it were certain that peaceful co-existence were possible, that war was 
unlikely, and that sheer survival demanded such a fundamental reori- 
entation of trade. 


The political consequences to Britain of such a change would be 
incalculable. While it could be achieved without Britain’s going Com- 
munist, it would certainly involve a diminution of active anti-Commun- 
ism-—indeed that would be an essential precondition. It would involve 
substantial changes in the British attitude toward the colonies. Above 
all, it would involve a complete reshaping of relations between Britain 
and the United States. This need not take the form of a complete break 
between the two countries, with Britain falling entirely into the “rouble 
bloc.” On the contrary, the continuance of trade relations between 
Britain and the New World would remain desirable and necessary. But 
it would certainly involve a decided break with the present American- 
British political partnership in supporting conservative and reactionary 
forces all over the world. 


Nothing can be gained by minimizing the scope and difficulty of 
such changes and adjustments. But likewise nothing can be gained by 
hiding the fact that they may well be the price which Britain must pay 
to maintain its existing level of life, let alone to move forward toward 
socialism. In the long run, it seems increasingly likely that the only 
alternative is to hand power back to the Tories, accept integration into 
the American economic orbit, and drift steadily, as the economic crisis 
deepens, into stagnation, industrial unrest, and, not improbably, a 
period of class conflict and reaction unprecedented in modern British 
history. 


The time for choice seems to be rapidly approaching. The con- 
tradictions of the capitalist world—clearly demonstrated by the wran- 
gles among the members of Western Union—are becoming sharper. 
The economic outlook in the United States is increasingly uncertain. 
All the familiar economic troubles of the inter-war years are returning. 
Will the mere solution of “bigger and better” proposed in the draft 
program be adequate? Or will Labor be content to slip into the quick- 
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sand of capitalist chaos? Or, finally, will a much more radical policy 
be demanded from Labor by the logic of events? Will economic neces- 
sity push this party of moderate reform toward socialism, where poli- 
tical argument has failed to move it? 

Until these questions are answered, there is little to be gained from 
debate on the minutiae of the Labor program. The whole elaborate 
structure is too vulnerable to economic adversity. We have now reached 
a critical stage in which Labor will either learn the socialist facts of 
life very quickly, or else it will go down to defeat, relinquishing the 
country to reaction. The economic conditions which permitted the 
luxury of the “mixed economy” experiment are disappearing very 
quickly into history. This is not a moment for leisurely reform and 
political procrastination. Though the Labor program shows no signs 
of recognizing it, this is a time for decision. 


AUSTRIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


BY AN AUSTRIAN SOCIALIST 


On October 9th, a few days after this article appears in print, 
Austria is scheduled to go to the polls for the second time since the 
end of World War II. The time seems appropriate for a review and 
analysis of the Austrian socialist movement. 


Austrian Social Democracy has for many years occupied a unique 
position in the continental European socialist movement. Before World 
War I, during the interwar period, and even in the more recent past, 
it has constituted one of the numerically strongest and most influential 
groups of its kind. Moreover, like the British Labor Party, but unlike 
any of the continental social democratic parties, Austrian Social De- 
mocracy has succeeded in uniting the working class within its own 
ranks, while the Austrian Communist Party has failed to gain a large- 
scale following. This is certainly an unusual record. What accounts 
for it? What has been the history of Austrian Social Democracy? 
What are its prospects for the future? 

The Austrian Social Democratic Party resulted from a fusion of 


The author of this article, now living in this country, has devoted 


years to studying the history of the first Austrian Republic. He 
maintains close contact with current developments in Austria. 
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Marxian socialists, anarchists, and Lassallean reformists. In 1899, 
when it was constituted at the Congress of Hainfeld, it became the 
vanguard of a proletariat which had yet to attain the right of suffrage, 
a modern system of social legislation, the eight-hour day, or a living 
standard comparable to that of labor in the more advanced western 
European countries. On the whole, the record of the Party during the 
period before World War I was marked by constant growth and by 
numerous important achievements. By 1918, when the old Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy collapsed, most of the initial objectives of the 
Party had been realized, or were about to be realized. The time seemed 
ripe to many of its members to strike beyond the limited objectives of 
the early period and to take the first determined steps toward a genuine 
socialist order. 

It is a good deal less easy to give a summary appraisal of the 
performance of Austrian Social Democracy during the period from 
1918 to 1934, ie. during the life span of the democratic Austrian 
Republic. In some respects the record is brilliant and impressive. A 
broad program of social legislation was instituted during the first two 
postwar years. A rigorous law of tenant protection virtually abolished 
urban real estate rent. In “Red Vienna” a housing program was car- 
ried through which provided modern dwellings at moderate cost for a 
working class that had been confined in prewar times to some of the 
worst slums of continental Europe. A network of welfare units, pri- 
marily dedicated to the care of the working-class mother and child, 
was at once the pride of the movement and the target of bitter hostility 
on the part of its class enemy. When it is remembered that economic 
conditions were generally depressed in Austria during this period, it 
will be seen that these were no mean achievements and that they could 
have been won, in the teeth of resentful and irreconcilable bourgeois 
opposition, only by a determined leadership which enjoyed the united 
support of the working class. 

In other respects, however, the record of Austrian Social Democ- 
racy under the Republic seems less impressive. The events of the year 
1918 swept the Party into a position of unchallenged leadership. When, 
soon after the breakup of the Monarchy, Soviet regimes sprang up in 
Hungary and Bavaria, the Austrian Party seemed, at least for the mo- 
ment, to be virtually unopposed in its avowed intention to socialize the 
entire economy of the country. Under the inspiration of Otto Bauer, 
leader of the Party and one of the outstanding theorists of the old 
Second International, a program for the nationalization of Austria’s 
key industries was hastily drawn up and submitted to Parliament. Yet 
when the two neighboring Soviet regimes fell in brief succession, the 
whole socialization scheme was quietly buried. With the advantage of 
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hindsight, it seems fair to say that the radical phraseology of Austrian 
Social Democracy during the crucial year 1919 was primarily designed 
to immunize the Austrian working class against the infection of Bol- 
shevism. This is also the opinion of such a qualified observer as Pro- 
fessor Charles Gulick who declared in his recent monumental study of 
the rise and fall of the Austrian Republic that “the historical impor- 
tance of the socialization attempts in Austria lies chiefly and almost 
solely in their relation to the struggle against Bolshevism.” 


(Austria from Hapsburg to Hitler, 1948, Vol. I, p. 143.) 


The fact is that even Otto Bauer never put his heart fully into a 
socialization program which could have been imposed on the Austrian 
bourgeoisie only by the threat of civil war. As he explained in his 
book, Bolschewismus oder Sozialdemokratie, published in 1920, he 
objected to a revolutionary strategy on two grounds: first, the libera- 
tion of the working class could never be fully achieved unless it was 
divorced from the use of force; and second, the shattered European 
economy could be subjected to revolutionary intervention only at the 
price of chaos and famine. Bauer concluded: “In western and central 
Europe the proletarian revolution will have to make sure that the social 
metabolism suffers no disruption. Hence no capitalist organization 
may be destroyed unless there already exists a socialist organization 
that can take over and carry on its functions.” (p. 81.) Having dis- 
missed from his mind the use of force, both on philosophical and on 
practical grounds, Bauer envisaged the conquest of power through the 
strict observance of democratic processes. In this, he received not only 
the loyal support of the higher echelons of the Party organization but 
also the unquestioning adherence of the rank and file. 


There is no need to comment in detail on how the antisocialist 
forces responded to this devotion to the principles of western democ- 
racy. Seldom in history have political naiveté and willingness to abide 
by the rules of the game been so grossly abused. Instead of meeting 
the challenge of Austrian Social Democracy by a mobilization of its 
own spiritual resources, Austrian reaction resorted to the organization 
of fascist mercenaries, to the use of armed violence, to the suspension 
of all democratic processes, and finally to the bloody suppression of 
the organized labor movement. This tragic chapter of Austrian history 
has been narrated with meticulous care by Professor Gulick. (Austria 
from Hapsburg to Hitler, Vols. I and II, pp. 775-1359.) 


In February 1934 the Austrian working class suffered a crushing 
defeat. This was the end of a road which had been paved with numer- 
ous illusions regarding the nature and severity of the social conflict 
with which Austrian labor had been confronted from the very incep- 
tion of the Republic. As Otto Leichter, one of Bauer’s closest disciples, 
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once pointed out, the Austrian workers had been trained to win their 
battles in parliament. In a fundamental sense, they were unprepared 
for the armed struggle which was forced upon them in February 1934. 

But the downfall of Austrian Social Democracy was no ordinary 
defeat. Unlike their German neighbors, the Austrian workers heroi- 
cally resisted the onslaught of fascism. They emerged from the ordeal 
of the February days with a better understanding of the class enemy, 
with an unbroken belief in the ultimate victory of socialism, and with 
a determined spirit of resistance. The early illegal period gave evi- 
dence of a true renaissance of the Austrian labor movement. 


The successor and heir of Austrian Social Democracy was the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party. While its members were recruited pri- 
marily from the ranks of the old party, it held a radically different 
idea of the strategy and tactics of a working-class organization. It 
practiced anew the methods of the revolutionary class struggle, and it 
formed a close working alliance with the Austrian Communists. From 
his exile in Czechoslovakia, Bauer kept in close touch with develop- 
ments at home and provided political as well as moral guidance for the 
illegal cadres of the Revolutionary Socialists. Up to the very eve of 
the 12th of February, Bauer had clung to the hope that a modus 
vivendi could be reached with the clerical fascists on the basis of a 
common fight against the Nazis. With the shattering of these hopes, a 
profound change took place in his thinking. Soon after February, he 
wrote an article in the then illegal party press calling for a new “Hain- 
feld,” i.e. for a party congress at which the fusion of all revolutionary 
groups, including the Communists, could be accomplished. 


Action committees and militant alliances [he wrote] do 
not yet constitute a new Hainfeld. A mere agreement among 
several independent groups concerning a united front is no 
substitute for the merging of all groups within one party. Yet 
action committees and alliances are an important preparation 
for the coming Hainfeld. Through a community of action and 
through cooperation in our daily struggle a complete merger 
can be most effectively inaugurated, (Arbeiter Zeitung, July 
8, 1934.) 

Bauer’s attitude toward the Soviet Union underwent a similar 
change. Unlike many of his party colleagues, Bauer had never been a 
Russophobe. He had always looked upon the USSR as a country in 
which socialism was in the making. Nevertheless, throughout the 1920's 
he had attached only peripheral importance to the Soviet experiment. 
The proletariat of western and central Europe, he had felt, was bound 
to travel a smoother and less painful road to socialism. The experience 
of fascism shattered this illusion along with so many others. In 1936, 
Bauer summed up his new attitude toward the USSR in perhaps his 
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greatest work, Zwischen Zwei Weltkriegen (Between Two World Wars) : 
The working masses must learn to understand that the 
victory of socialism on a world scale depends on the preserva- 
tion and development of socialism in the Soviet Union; that 
the realization of a socialist order in the Soviet Union trans- 
forms socialism from an abstract idea into a persuasive and 
tangible reality, and hence that in the social crises which are 
approaching the Soviet Union will have to be the focal point 
around which the working class of the whole world must rally, 
which the working class of the whole world will have to defend 
with all its strength, and the triumph of which will lead to the 
triumph of the world proletariat. (pp. 326-327) 

The early illegal period lasted from 1934 to 1938. After the occu- 
pation of Austria by the Nazis, the persecution of the Left assumed a 
more violent and, at the same time, a more systematic character. While 
revolutionary activities continued even in the darkness of the brown- 
shirt terror, it must be admitted that the Austrian resistance movement 
became relatively insignificant during the later phases of the Nazi 
period. By the end of the war, the Gestapo had succeeded in murder- 
ing, jailing, or otherwise silencing, a saddeningly large number of 
Austrian resistance leaders. 

Hence it came to pass that when the Socialist Party was reconsti- 
tuted after the liberation of Austria, a large proportion of the best 
revolutionary leadership had either disappeared (Bauer himself died in 
exile in 1938) or was still stranded abroad or languishing in German 
concentration camps. The old guard, consisting of men like Renner, 
Schaerf, Helmer, et al, who had silently and sulkily sat out 14 years of 
fascism and Nazi occupation, was therefore in a position to take over 
again most of the positions of leadership which it had held before 1934. 
Moreover, these men found it relatively easy to manipulate working- 
class sentiment, for the average Austrian worker had become badly 
disoriented during the last years of unrestrained Nazi terrorism. 

What was the political philosophy of the group which now stood 
once again at the helm of the Austrian labor movement? We can best 
answer this question by examining the new party line as it has devel- 
oped and crystallized in the recent past. 

The key is to be found in a statement of Otto Leichter, who wrote 
in Die Zukunft, official party theoretical organ, of May 1938 that the 
new-old leadership “holds that the uncompromising espousal of total 
democracy constitutes the most up-to-date evaluation of the experi- 
ences of the last few decades.” Translated into ordinary language, the 
“espousal of total democracy” can have no other meaning than a return 
to the political ideas and practices of Austrian Social Democracy under 
the first Republic. And this, in essence, sums up the political approach 
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of the old guard. As in 1918, it has formed a coalition with the Cath- 
olic party (now appetizingly labeled the People’s Party) ; it has drawn 
up and instituted some innocuous socialization schemes; it has con- 
demned the use of force as anti-democratic conduct; and it has revived 
the old hope of a piecemeal socialist penetration of the Austrian state. 

Naturally, during the early days following Austria’s liberation, the 
old guard could not openly advocate coalition with the Catholic party, 
nor could it admit that it was prepared to soft-pedal the whole issue 
of socialization of the economy. In the spring of 1945, the prestige of 
the USSR stood at its zenith, and Communism seemed to be on the up- 
surge all over Europe. Under the perhaps none too gentle prodding of 
the Red Army (at that time the sole occupation power in Austria), 
Catholics, Socialists, and Communists formed a popular-front govern- 
ment, with the Communists holding the two important ministries of 
Interior and Education. Besides this fraternization on the ministerial 
benches, there was also much direct contact between the two working- 
class parties. In the summer of 1945, they agreed to join hands on 
such vital matters as socialization and denazification. Unfortunately, 
however, the agreement never went into force. During the election 
campaign in the autumn of that year, relations between the two parties 
rapidly deteriorated. The Arbeiter Zeitung, daily organ of the Socialist 
Party, was now once more under the direction of the notorious Russo- 
phobe Oscar Pollak, a fact which naturally contributed to the poison- 
ing of inter-party relations. This same Pollak had just returned from 
London with the advice of Britain’s Foreign Secretary Bevin to “decline 
the popular-front policy of the southeastern European states,” and in- 
stead to seek “a coalition between the Socialist Party and the People’s 
Party” (Erwin Scharf, Ich Darf nicht Schweigen, p. 18). 


The Catholics emerged from the 1945 election as Austria’s strong- 
est party, with the Socialists trailing behind by only a narrow margin. 
The Communists, on the other hand, polled a mere 5 percent of the 
total vote. (It is worth noting, however, that the combined Socialist 
and Communist vote was larger than that of the Catholics.) The severe 
defeat suffered by the Communists resulted in a sharp change in po- 
litical alignments. At first the Communists accepted a post of minor 
importance in the new government, but they soon abandoned it to 
assume a position of untrammeled opposition to what had become a 
closely-knit Catholic-Socialist coalition. Considering the bitter enmity 
which had existed between these two parties in the days of the first 
Republic, they now proceeded to rule the country with an astounding 
degree of unanimity. 


No attempts at land reform were undertaken, despite certain high- 
sounding government pronouncements to the contrary. A law pro- 
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viding for the nationalization of 70 enterprises was enacted. Peculiarly 
enough, this law included all oil companies and a number of other 
firms (to the total number of 27) claimed by the USSR as German 
reparations; but it omitted such key enterprises as the Central Bank, 
the magnesite combines (mostly foreign controlled), a number of 
major metallurgical and engineering firms (controlled by British, Ger- 
man, and French interests), two major electrical engineering firms 
(American and German-Swiss controlled), the biggest soap and mar- 
garine firm (British), the biggest paper combine (reclaimed by former 
Austrians who are now British nationals), the only artificial fiber com- 
bines (German-owned even before the war, or German-built since then), 
and various large enterprises in such industries as textiles, rubber, and 
brewing. The parliamentary debate over the nationalization bill pro* 
duced a most unusual and ironical situation. On the one hand, the 
Communists strenuously opposed the bill; while Dr. Margaretha, a 
representative of the People’s Party and well-known spokesman for 
Austrian industrialists, praised it warmly. 

Since the passage of the nationalization law nothing has been done 
to implement it. The “nationalized” enterprises are run by their former 
managers in much the same way as before. The truth is that there is 
no such thing as a socialized sector of the Austrian economy, subject 
to conscious planning and purposeful direction. 

In 1945, Austrian capitalism was discredited, and its full restora- 
tion seemed doubtful even to influential Catholic circles. Now, four 
years later, its firm re-establishment seems assured beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt. This wellnigh miraculous feat must be considered 
the principal achievement of the Catholic-Socialist coalition. It was 
engineered primarily through the systematic reduction of the living 
standard of the Austrian people, already notoriously low even in 
“normal” times and still further depressed during the period of Nazi 
occupation and war. According to the Austrian Institute for Economic 
Research (June, 1949), the cost of living of a working-class family has 
risen fivefold since 1945, while weekly net wages in Vienna have in- 
creased only four times. But these figures, eloquent as they are, do 
not reveal the full extent of destitution prevalent among working-class 
farailies, since the cost of living index is based on official prices, while 
it is common knowledge that no family, whatever its social status, 
could have managed to survive without resorting to some extent to the 
high-priced black market. No wonder, therefore, that the same Insti- 
tute could declare only recently: “Both the formation of capital and the 
reconstruction of industry had to be financed almost exclusively from 
entrepreneurial profits.” A modern version of Marx’s “primary accu- 
mulation” has thus been successfully enacted by Austrian capitalists. 
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In the face of this assault on the living standard of the Austrian 
working class, the Socialist Party has adopted a passive and compla- 
cent attitude. Some 30 years ago, in the middle of another postwar 
inflation, the Socialist Karl Renner demanded at a joint labor-manage- 
ment meeting the introduction of an “index-wage,” which was to link 
wages to the gyrations of the official price index. Such an index-wage 
was actually adopted in 1921. Today the same Karl Renner, now Presi- 
dent of the Austrian State, repeatedly declares that raising wages would 
be self-defeating since it could result only in further price inflation. 
Following this line, the Socialist-led trade unions seem no longer con- 
cerned with the defence of the living standard of the Austrian masses; 
instead they attempt to console their followers in the main with the 
comforting advice to be patient and prices will eventually come down 
of their own accord. Erwin Scharf, a left-winger elected Secretary of 
the Socialist Party in 1945 and more recently expelled from the Party, 
whom we have already quoted above, commented appropriately on the 
present role of the Austrian unions. 


Again in the realm of trade union politics the class strug- 
gle is obstructed, and the economic interests of workers and 
clerical employees are sacrificed. It is disappointing to observe 
that those who claim to command the confidence of the workers 
fail to organize the working class for a struggle when its 
social and political rights are attacked, and that the Socialist 
leadership shows no inclination to associate itself, however 
partially, with the demands of labor unless there is pressure 
from below and the workers remonstrate in the shops. (Ich 
Darf nicht Schweigen, p. 50.) 


It goes without saying that the old guard has unreservedly wel- 
comed Marshall Plan aid for Austria. Vice-chancellor Schaerf (not 
to be confused with the above-mentioned Erwin Scharf) has admitted 
openly that he considers ERP grants a convenient device by means of 
which Austria can be fitted into the western European economy, dis- 
regarding of course the traditional dependence of the Austrian metal- 
fabricating and engineering industries on eastern and southeastern 
European markets. The Socialist leadership is apparently blissfully 
unconcerned about the prospect of increased subservience to American 
monopoly capitalism which must inevitably result from the continu- 
ance of Marshall Plan aid. 


In the field of foreign affairs, the Catholic-Socialist coalition has 
aimed at “selling” Austria as the extreme eastern outpost of the west- 
ern bloc. There can be no doubt, however, that Austria is a bastion of 
questionable value. On the one hand, it is almost completely sur- 
rounded by socialist states the very existence of which exercises an 
assimilative pull upon the Austrian working masses. On the other 
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hand, Austria is also vulnerable from within, for the economic situa- 
tion today is in many respects even more critical than in 1918 and as a 
result calls more urgently than ever for far-reaching reforms. In the 
absence of such reforms—and it goes without saying that they will 
never be agreed to by the Catholics—the Socialist leadership must 
reckon with an increasingly powerful opposition directed by former 
underground resistance leaders. Already there are signs that such an 
opposition is developing. The inner-party controversy which led to the 
recent expulsion of Scharf not only brought to light much information 
on Party politics in the postwar period but also revealed widespread 
discontent with the present leadership among the rank and file. 


In this predicament, the old guard has decided to rely on two prin- 
cipal devices. In the first place, it has devoted its entire propaganda 
apparatus to a campaign of vilification against the Soviet Union and 
the new socialist states in eastern Europe. It is impossible to acquaint 
the reader within the scope of a brief article with the full gamut of 
lies, half-lies, and innuendos which is daily displayed in the Socialist 
press in pursuit of this worthy aim. Suffice it to say that in this respect 
Oscar Pollak and associates could learn little from Hearst or McCor- 
mick. This is indeed a far cry from Otto Bauer’s moving appeal to the 
Austrian workers in 1936 (quoted above) to rally round the Soviet 
Union in the fight for socialism. 


In the second place, the old guard has associated itself, ever more 
openly and boldly, with what it calls “western civilization.” If such an 
orientation is to be justified in the eyes of a working class which has 
been reared in the principles of Marxism, it must be demonstrated that 
Marxism as such stands in need of drastic revision or, better still, of 
outright rebuttal. To this end a flood of articles and pamphlets has 


been dedicated during the recent past. We are told, for example, by 
Die Zukunft: 


It seems certain that the nationalization of the means of 
production constitutes Hayek’s road to serfdom, for it substi- 
tutes for the exploitation of man by man the perhaps even 
worse exploitation of man by the state. 


Logically enough, the author concludes: 


When we state that these [Marx’s] arguments have be- 
come uritenable, it no longer makes sense to identify modern 
socialism with Marxism, and it is similarly nonsensical for a 
modern socialist to refer to himself as a Marxist. (Adalbert 
Duschek, “Sind Wir noch Marxisten?” Die Zukunft, Feb. 1949.) 


A certain Peter Hilferding, son of Rudolf of Finanzkapital fame, 


is equally outspoken. In a review of J. A. Schumpeter’s Capitalism, 
Socialism, and Democracy, he writes: 
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I think that Schumpeter is right in his rejection of the 
Marxian explanation of crises and catastrophes, of the pauper- 
ization theory, of the theory of the declining rate of profit, of 
the cycle theory, and of the theory of imperialism. (“Schum- 

peter und Marx,” Die Zukunft, August, 1948.) 

Similar ideas are expounded at some length in Renner’s pamphlet, Die 
Neue Welt und der Sozialismus. A conservative critic made the rather 
fitting remark that “Renner has shown in his recent book that he is not 
a real Marxist in the common sense of the word, since practically 
nothing remains in his writings of the so-called fundamental Marxian 
principles. It is only odd why the name Marxism is so tenaciously re- 
tained.” (Oesterreichische Monatshefte, Dec. 1946, p. 111.) 

If Marx’s theories are obsolete, it follows, of course, that a mod- 
ern socialist can no longer maintain a position of negation toward the 
capitalist state. As Benedikt Kautsky, son of the famous Karl Kautsky, 
assures us: 

Today Social Democracy finds itself placed vis-a-vis the 

practical endeavors of a state which no longer operates as a 

machine of oppression, as used to be the case before World 

War I; today’s state is liberalized and neutralized by an exten- 

sive system of autonomous bodies; nay, it has become an in- 

strument of the working class in such a field as social secur- 

ity.” (“Parteiopposition,” Die Zukunft, Feb. 1949.) 


The general election scheduled for this month in Austria seems 
likely to lead to a strengthening of the extreme Left—Communists and 
left-wing socialists, who announced during the summer that they would 
run a common slate of candidates. And yet, for a number of reasons, 
it is not to be expected that the position of the Socialist Party as such 
will be materially shaken. Recent progress toward the conclusion of an 
Austrian peace treaty, an effectively conducted campaign to popularize 
the Marshall Plan, and above all a recent slight improvement in the 
standard of living made possible by American subsidies—all this has 
doubtless bolstered the position of the governing parties and may be 
expected to be enough to return them to office for another term. 


The long-run outlook, however, is decidedly different. There can 
be little doubt that the attempt to integrate the Austrian economy into 
the western European orbit will fail; and an economy which tries to 
exist permanently on subsidies must stagnate and decay. Meanwhile, it 
seems most likely that the new socialist countries bordering on Austria 
will demonstrate to the Austrian working class the superiority of a 
planned socialist system to capitalism. As this happens, the unique 
hold which the right-wing socialists now exercise over the Austrian 
working class will be broken, and Austria will enter a new and brighter 
period of her checkered history. 
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We hope our readers will remember our book offer (see back cover) in 
connection with the approaching problem of what to give for Xmas. A year’s 
subscription to MR to one friend, and a copy of We, the People to another, 
at a combined price of only $4—isn’t that a perfectly simple solution to the 
Xmas gift problem? 


By the time this issue is out, the colleges will be in session again. 
Because of the fact that our first number came out in May, when they were 
about to close for the summer, we have as yet only scratched the surface of 
potential readership among students and teachers. We are now anxious to 
make up for lost time. We believe that the best system will be to have student 
agents on as many campuses as possible. Such agents—we already have several 
signed up—will be allowed regular dealer’s discounts and will be able to com- 
bine an important income-yielding job with missionary work for the cause of 
socialism. If you are interested, or know some one who would be, please write 
for further details. There is plenty of time to start operations with this 
month’s issue. 


MR is now one half a year old. 
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